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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


We hail the Tracner’s Journat of Allentown with much pleasure, and have always 
thought that Pennsylvania could easily support two journals devoted to the interests of her 
common schools. “The Pennsylvania School Journal” has been laboring faithfully, for a 
number of years, and the good results are manifest in ever section of the State. As the of: 
ficial organ of the Department, aided by ‘The Journal,” working harmoniously, we feel that 
their continued efforts will place the schools of Pennsylvania among the first in the Union. 
The Teacner’s Journat is a neat octavo of thirty-two pages, published monthly by R. W. 
McAlpine in Alleniown. at the extremely moderate terms of one dolar per annum. The 
February number contains an article on “Education, mental, moral and physical,” continued 
from the January number. The Autobiography of a Schoolhouse, by Alice, will bring back 
to many of our Teachers some of their early school days, Toby’s Composition, by ‘Tobias 
Blunt, is full of humor and scenes of what “the District School was” and not “as it is.’ Time 
and space prohibit a notice of many of the interesting articles contained in Tur Journat— 
suffice it to say that it is filled with much that will both profit and please; and we heartily 
recommend it to the notice of the teachers of York county.—“ People’s Advocate,” York, Pa. 


TEACHER’S JOURNAL.—Wir erbielten legte Wodhe das erfle Heft einer monatlid gu cifdeinenden eit: 
{drift unter obigem Titel. Diefelbe wird von den Hrn. McWlpine u. Haines, in diefer Stadt, herausgegeben 
und fteht unter der ebito:ielen Lcitung des Hrn. Robert McAlpine. Pringipal unferer Hodfdule dabier.-- 
Wir hatten zwar nod feine Zeit das ,,Sournal” durdjzulefen, find aber itbergeugt, baf es unter der Leitung 
eines fo talentvollen Lebrers, wie McAlpine, einen Rang der beften Schriften abnlider Tendenz einnehHmen 
wird. Wir wiinfden den berausgebern den beften Erfolg, und das fie auf bem Felde der Sdhulerziehung viel 
Gutes und Niiglides fhajfen werden.— Allentown Fricdens-Bote, 


Tue Teacner’s Jovrnat.—We have received the first number of “ The Teacher's Journal,” 
published at Allentown, by R. W. McAlpine, and a first-rate Magazine it is too. If Mr. Me- 
Alpine continues to give us as good a periodical as this first number, he will carry off the 
palm of victory right at once, and if he does do so, and-the people don’t bestow upon him a 
cordial paying patronage, why they do not deserve a good paper. Only to think of a Maga- 
zine of abont 40 pages, coming monthly to your door, making at the end of the year a volume 
of 500 pages, of first-rate articles, for one little dollar. 

We wish the enterprising editor God speed in his enterprise. May he realize that edu- 
cational feople appreciate a good Educational Periodical. 

Teachers, friends of the good cause, send McAlpine one dollar, and take home to your 
firesides his A No. 1 Journal.—“ Del. Co. American.” 


Teacuer’s JournaL.—We are indebted to Mr. R. W. McAlpine, the editor, for the first 
No. of this new-Journal, which we find on our table. We have not found time to give it a 
very thorough perusal, but acursory glance through its pages assures us that it is an exceed- 
ingly well got up and creditable work. The editor’s “Salutatory” especially, is replete with 
wholesome sentiments not only for the benefit of teachers, but for al! who hold the cause of 
education dear. Its contents generally are varied, instructive and interesting. We predict, 
therefore, for the Teacher’s Journal a useful mission, provided it meets with a proper sup- 
port. Wecommend it tothe favor of the public.—“Allentown Democrat.” 


Tracuer’s Journau~—Thethird number of this new Educational Magazine is before us, 
filled with useful and suggestive articles for the practical teacher. Thus far it has been well 
conducted and promises to be a valuable aid to those engaged in the business of teaching. — 
There is need for such a publication in this part of the State. Tere ia yet much required to bo 
done before our schoole shall be what they ought tobe. Some very interesting papers have 
appeared Jn this Monthly since its origin, and by proper encouragement it can be made still 
hettor, My. MoAlpine seems to have the right spirit for an editor of such a journal, It is 
published at Allentown, Pa., at $1, 9 yoar, ao Raston Free Press,” 
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EDUCATIONAL LIFE—TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES, &c., &c.* 


TE importance of the statistics reported, fully justifies the space devoted to 
them. But no statistics, however full and satisfactory, can give an adequate idea 
of the educaticna! life that has at length been awakened, and now pervades the 
Commonwealth. It must be sought in the lighter hearts and happier school 
hours of interested pupils, to whom the once irksome school has become attrac- 
tive; in the higher professional skill of devoted and ambitious teachers; in the 
increased fidelity and zeai of schogl directors; in the deeper interest manifested 
hy parents in the educational welfare of their children; in the services and sacri- 
fices of the large proportion of County Superintendents who have not mistaken 
their mission, or become oblivious to the spirit of their official obligations ; in the 
cordial support wisely given to the common school cause by the public press; 
und in the strengthened faith and hopes, energy and influence of the friends of 
education generally, who rejoice in the unmistakable success already achieved, 
and look forward with assured confidence to the realization, at an early day, of 
their most sanguine expectations. Itis to be felt in the clearer perception and 
truer prevailing estimate of the objects and scope of the common school system ; 
in the earnest, persistent efforts to lift the public schools to their true level, and 
secure for them their full measure of usefulness; in the larger public attendance 
at teachers’ examinations; and in the school celebrations, educational meetings, 
und teachers’ institutes and associations, that are annually increasing in numbers, 
influence and popularity. 

The apathy and prejudices of the people have always been formidable barriers 
in the way of the full development of the school system. Both are rapidly dis- 
zppearing before the advancing light and progress of the age. But much still 


remains to be done in this direction, and whatever agencies will tend most effec-- 
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tually to remove the one or disarm the other, should meet a cordial greeting, and 
de assigned their appropriate position amongst the educational influences of the 
‘times. Teachers’ institutes are of this description, and so valuable and effective 
for this purpose, that the opinion may be expressed with unhesitating confidence, 
that if four years ago they had reseived express legal sanction, and a small pecu- 
‘niary allowance had been granted for their support, the development of the sys- 
tem would have been much more uniform and acceptable, and greatly in advance 
of the present stage of its progress. The value of institutes as provisional schools 
for instruction in the theory and practice of teaching, for the interchange of 
teachers’ opinions and experience, and the cultivation of a fraternal esprit du corps 
that should improve and elevate the profession, have been heretofore presented 
in conclusive terms, which experience has abundantly confirmed. 

They are no less valuable for the impression made upen public opinion in the 
localities where their sessions are held. Parents and citizens, and even directors, 
who neither visit the schools nor read upon the subject, and consequently misap- 
prehend the drift of the educational movements of the day, and perhaps denounce 
and oppose suggested reforms, are attracted by the novelty of institutes, and be- 
come deeply interested in the exercises. Practical illustrations of the improved 
methods of teaching, with discussions and lectures upon the school system, and 
the duty of the public with regard to it, seldom fail to break in-upon settled 
habits and cherished convictions, so as to change indifference and hostility inte 
tacit approval or enthusiastic co-operation. 

During the current school term, superintendents, wherever practicabie, wre 
holding evening meetings, and occasional institutes for a day, in connection with 
their periodical visitations. In a few counties where the peculiar condition of 
things seemed to require it, the visitations have been temporarily suspended, and 
2 series of two day institutes commenced, under the sanction and advice of this 
Department, to include most of the districts in succession. The experiment thus 
far has proved highly satisfactory, and the regular visitations in those districts, 
when again resumed, will no doubt attract more attention, and prove more ser- 
viecable. 

District or township institutes, though less imposing than those for the county 
at large, are not less useful in working efficiency, and the impression made upon 
public sentiment. They come closer home to the school life of the district, and 
in some respects are more practical and direct in their operations. They have 
generally been held on alternate Saturdays during the school term, the school 
houses often being too small to hold the audicnces assembled on these occasions, 
and the neighboring church sometimes occupicd and filled. Every school house 
is used in turn, and thus the whole district reached and interested. It is some- 
times the practice for the teacher to keep his school open as usual on Saturday 
forenoon, when the institute is to meet; the teachers in attendance quietly ob- 
serving the methods of teaching, and mode of government; which is highly com- 
mendable. Criticisms upon the management of the school are then added to the 
usual exercises of the afternoon and evening. The policy of securing at least one 
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first class teacher in every district, as a leader of the institute, and instructor of 
his fellow teachers, commends itself to judicious directors. 

In the official explanations which accompany the pamphlet edition of the school 
laws, it has been earnestly urged upon directors to have no school on Saturdays, 
for the benefit and real progress of the pupils, and to aid the formation of dis- 
trict institutes. From time immemoral the attendance has been much smalicr on 
Saturday than during the ‘rest of the week; those present are jaded with the 
-week’s work, and the school is listless and unprofitable. No regulations can se- 
cure a full attendance on that day. Most parents, especially in the rural districts, 
need the services of their children in various ways about home, at the close of 
the week; and pupils not thus occupicd, respond instinctively to nature’s imperi- 
ous demand for exercise and healthful recreation, to restore that nervous tone and 
energy, without which the school would be lifeless and wearisome to both teacher 
and pupiis. Mental Jabor cannot be measured by a manual labor standard, and 
five days in the week, of six hours cach, should be the extreme limit of confinc- 
ment in school. Saturday’s tuition, as generally conducted, is virtually lost. The 
absentces get behind their classes, which are either retarded until the lost groun-} 
can be recovered, or the classification becomes permanently deranged. The va- 
cant Saturdays can be devoted by the teacher, one half to institutes, and the 
other half to professional reading, and the maturing of plans for the improvement 
of the school. The suggestion has been extensively adopted, and is growing in 
favor. The teacher's month can thus be readily adjusted to the current calendar 
month, with the Saturdays and Sundays omitted. This arrangement makes no 
pecuniary difference to the district, as the salary paid the teacher is a matter of 
mutual agreement, and can be adapted to the amount and kind of service ren- 
dered, including the time spent at institutes; the whole subject being under the 
control of the directors. 

The formation of teachers’ libraries has been commenced in connection with 
institutes and associations, but they are without legal sanction and protection.— 
The passage of an act to secure the title to property thus collected through the 
praiseworthy efforts of teachers is advisable. 

Schools for the professional training of teachers continue in successful operation 
in various parts of the Commonwealth, but no applications have yet been made 
for recognition under the Normal school act: none of them having yet come up 
to the level of its requirements; the difficulty of raising sufficient means beinz 
the chief retarding cause, for the time being, even with those most advanced. 

The Normal school at Millersville, Lancaster county, maintains its high repu- 
tation and extensive usefulness. The establishment of a model school, and the 
erection of the west wing of the building, are still necessary to bring it within 
the act. These will be secured with the return of more prosperous times. 

The Normal School at Newville, Cumberland county, held a session of five 
months during the past season, with increased attendance, popularity and success. 

The Normal School at Edinboro’, Erie county, is reported as highly prosperous, 
and anxious to take rank as a State institution at the earliest practicable moment. 
Three large buildings haye been erected for recitation rooms, public hal!, library, 
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&c., and partial boarding accommodations. The common schools of the district, 
by ajudicious arrangement with the hoard of directors, are used as model schools. 
The Montrose Normal School, Susquehanna county, maintains its numbers and 
efficiency; but no further steps towards its establishment upon a permanent basis 
are reported. 

The second session of the Normal school at West Chester, Chester county, has 
been commenced with a liberal attendance of students, and favorable prospects. 

‘Lhe institution recently founded by Mr. Crozier, near Chester, in Delaware 
county, is in successful operation as a high school, with a Normal department. 

The subject has been recently agitated in Luzerne -eounty; and a promising 
movement is also on foot at Martinsburg, in Blair county. 

There are other Normal establishments in the State, but as it is not known that 
they are operated with a view to the privileges conferred by the general law, they 
are not included in this recital. 

As much has been done in this direction as could reasonably have been expected 
under the unaided terms of the ect, in the short time that has elapsed since its pas- 
sage. No doubt is entertained of the ultimate success of the plan, with some slight 

modification of the details, by the time two or more schools are ready to take rank 
as State institutions. The act itselfis a noble monument of Legislative wisdom 
and forecast. Its influence, even in advance of its actual operation, has been to 
elevate the character of the common schools, and enhance the reputation of the 
State. 

The general character and strong points of the common school system have 
been discussed in former reports from this Department; and the completeness ci 
its frame work, the symmetry of its majestic proportions, and the just and happy 
distribution of its relative powers and dutica-eonclusively demonstrated. The 
superiority and success of the system are owing to the completeness of its organ- 
ization, and the harmonious adjustment of its operative forces. The system is 
not lame and one-sided; nor are its chief powers central and autocratic, after the 
model of European systems, but popular and representative, and brought close 


home to the people in the different districts through their respective boards of 


directors; with no more power loded elsewhere than experience has proved to 
be necessary for the efficient working of the whole. The system, therefore, is to 
be judged as a whole, and not by any of its isolated parts, however important. 


The County Superintendency is an office of limited jurisdiction, with more of 


influence than legal power; but has proved to be the right arm of the system, 
without which it manifestly could not have reached its present vantage ground. 
It forms an indispensable link in the chain of supervision, for the protection alike 
of the interests of the Commonwealth and of the individual schools. But it is 


not clothed with the power, nor can it execute the functions of other officers of 


the system, nor can it be justly charged with the failures resulting from the non- 
performance of duties devolved upon other school officers. It has not been 
claimed, either at the outset or since, that it “would, of itself, eradicate all the 
evils of the old system; but, that with other aids and proper encouragement, it 
might be made pt om auxiliary in building up for Pennsylvania what he 
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character and position demanded—a practical working common school system, 
commensurate with the noble design of the constitution, and adequate to the 
wanis and exigencies of the age.” These reasonable expectations have been 
largely realized. The appendix to this report furnishes abundant testimony to 
that effect. If more were needed, county after county could be designated where 
marked and permanent reformation has been accomplished by the influence of 
this office, and some where its success has been literally triumphant. 

In a few counties, inadequate compensation still cripples its usefulness. In some 
others the right man, with full qualifications, disinterested motives, and control- 
ling love for the work, has not yet filled this important office, and its reputation 
has, therefore, been impaired witlmthe public. The corrective provided by law 
in cases of delinquency has been resorted to in two instances, for specific causes. 
How far it is prover or possible, under the terms of the law, to apply it for less 


tangible, though none the less real causes of failure, may be hereafter determin- 
ed. It will not be denied, however, that the office was created for educational 
purposes exclusively, and for the benefit of the public, not for the personal con- 
venience and emolument of the incumbent, or as an adjunct to other pursuits and 
interests, least of all those of an incompatible and obnoxious character, that would 
arouse popular hostility and lessen its influence and acceptability. 


But there are counties and districts where the office has measurably failed of 


its purposes, because directors have neglected or sturdily refused to profit by the 
superintendent’s recommendations, or to perform the duties enjoined upon them 
by law; nothing more being done than was absolutely necessary to obtain the 
State appropriation. The efforts of the most faithful superintendents can be par- 
alysed by inactive or hostile directors, while the co-operation of friendly directors 
can speedily revolutionize the most backward districts. Intelligeut and judicious 
directors were never more necessary to the success of the common school system 
than since the establishment of the County Superintendency. It is gratifying 
to know that their numbers are annually increasing, in proportion as parental so- 
licitude is awakened and makes itself felt at the ballot box. 

Pennsylvania presents a remarkable diversity of population and local circum- 
stances; and casual observers have been led to believe the County Superinten- 
dency adapted to some countics and classes of people, and not to others. But 
this misapprehension is met by the fact that it has been snecessful in some one or 
more of every class of counties in the State, whether old or new. This proves 
the system not to be in fault, as such; and that time and a more vigilant and 
active public sentiment can secure corresponding results in all the counties. 

By far the bitterest opposition to the County Superintendency is owing to its 
efficiency and success: 1. Persons who dislike or feel no interest in the common 
schools, avowedly denounce it, because it is instrumental in securing better school 
houses, furniture and apparatus, and more competent teachers. 2. Rejected 
teachers and their friends also anathematize it, because it protects the meritori- 
ous teacher, and closes the door against the incompetent. These two specifica- 
tions substantially cover the whole ground of incurable opposition, and furnish 
arguments in favor of the office that are unanswerable. 
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The general instructions by which superintendents are guided in issuing certi- 
ficates, will be found in the appendix, and perhaps furnish.the key to some of the 
Cissatisfaction referred to. The times have also thrown multitudes of persons, 
bred to other pursuits, out of employment. These have crowded the public ex- 
aminations during the past fall—one of the superintendents having examined one 
hundred and sixty-eight persons in a single day—and being rejected in one 
county, have swarmed into others, only to discover at last that the common 
schools have ceased to be alms-houses. 

These causes of dissatisfaction are not confined wholly to illiterate teachers, but 
sometimes reach those of higher pretensions. Primary instruction and the ele- 
mentary_branches have heretofore been deplorably neglected, and it has been 
somewhat difficult to secure for them the attention which their importance de- 
mands. Students and graduates from academies and colleges, with a knowledge 
of the languages and other higher branches, but not proficient in the English 
branches required in the common schools, or in the art of teaching, are not un- 
frequently disconcerted to find they have mistaken their qualifications, and the 
character and wants of their intended field of labor, and that their diplomas are 
not passports to employment in the common schools. One of the warmest pub- 
lished complaints against the County Superintendency within a year, was from 
one of this class, and was occasioned solely by the fact that the superintendent 
required an examination in the elementary sounds of the letters of the alphabet. 
Comment is unnecessary. These facts are not mentioned by way of disparage- 
ment. ‘The official testimony on these points, for a series of years, is abundant 
and positive. Defects in spelling have been most numerous and strange; from 
twenty to forty words out of one hundred in ordinary use, being misspelled by 
teachers of otherwise reputable attainments. Qualfications in this respect, which 
would not answer amongst apprentices in a country printing office, seem to have 
been regarded as sufficient for the common schools. This disgraceful tendency 
has been corrected, though not without serious murmurings against the alleged 
rigor of the reformation. 

The authority conferred upon superintendents to annual certificates, has been 
the subject of some discussion, and a desire expressed in some quarters to abro- 
gateit. But nosufficient reasons have yet been presented to justify such a back- 
ward step. That it has been abused without redress, is not alleged; that it may 
be used to work injustice Hereafter, is but conjectural, and the proposed remedy 
may safely be deferred, until circumstances require it. It is one of the most es 
sential features of the law, and the time has not yet come, when it can prudently 
he dispensed with. The policy of striking down any of the conservative powers 
of the system in advance of their misapplication, or upon the first occasion that 
is presented for their proper exercise, is not appreciated, and would be illy ealcu- 
lated to strengthen and commend the system. 
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PECULIARITIES OF NUMBERS— Continued. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


67—Is a factor of all numbers of three figures, whose left hand figure is double 
the two right—of numbers of four figures, whose left hand figures are twice the one 
or two right hand figures—or of numbers consisting of any number of figures, 
which can be so separated, that the left hand part shall be double the right. 
201+67=3 
$04+67=12 
1809 + 67 =27 
17889--67 = 267 &e., &e. 
In dividing such numbers by 67, we notice that the quotient arising from such 
division is always three times the right hand figure or figures. 
The difference between two numbers multiplied by their sum, produces the 
cifference of the squares of those numbers. 
19—12=7 =difference 
1$4+12=3l=sum 
31x7=217 =difference between the square of 19 and the square of 12. Proof: 
19°=361 
12*=144 
Dif. of Sqs.=217 
* Thus, ifthe square of a number is already known, the square of any other 
number may be found from it. If the number, whose square is required, i3 
smaller than the number whose square is known, find the difference and the sum 


‘ of the numbers, multiply this sum and difference together, and subtract the pro- 


duct from the square of the large number. If the number is larger—add. 


=] Notice that 1+10=11 10°—1°?=99 99=11x9 
2?==4 2+9=11 9°—2*=77 Ke. 77=11x7 Ke. 
=O 5+8=11 Ke. 

47=16 

5° = 25 Ke. 


Notice that by adding 11 to 1, we get the number which must be jean to 
the square of 1 to produce the square of 11. 


Z heey. 2-+412 equals 14, which prefix. to 4, and we have the square of 12, 
which is 144. 
5? equals 9 i) 
3+ 13 equals 16 16 
15° equals 169 
4° equals 16 16 
4+14 equals 18 18 
196 
equals 25 25 
5+ 15 equals 20 20 
225 


The squares of two consecutive numbers differ by the sum of the numbers. 
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The square of 15 is 225, the square of 16 is 256, difference, $1. The square 
of 19 is 361, the square of 20 is 400, difference, 39. The square of 13 is 169, 
the square of 31 is 961; the square of 12 is 144, the square of 21 is 441; in 
which cases we perceive that when we invert the figures of the root, the figures 
of the square are also inverted. 





{For the “ Teacher’s Journal.’’] 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A SCHOOLHOUSE. 


BY ALICE. 


Many long months passed before the children assembled again in the school- 
room. After Miss Dana died, many applicants for the vacant chair appeared, 
but when they entered my battered door, and viewed the rickety benches and 
worn-out desks, and felt the grave-like dampness which even the warm sun of 
summer had not diminished; and thought of the long, dreary months of almost 
unrecompensed labor before them—they one by one refused the would-be-consi- 
dered liberal offer of the trustees and went their ways to districts where Mind 
was valued as highly as physical strength. 

There came onc, however, who gladly accepted the parsimonious offer. A 
short, thickset man with a disgusting red face half covered with a sandy beard— 
a strut like an alderman’s, and a voice like that of a saw undergoing the pleasinz 
vuperation of being set by a fresh file—a set of teeth upon whose color it would puz- 
zle all the dental manipulators in the land to decide—and an eye that sparkled 
{rom behind his shaggy brows like a lamp within a mountain cavern. You may 
he sure the scholars did not love him. But he kept them at work—remained in 
the schoolroom during the six hours between 8 A. M. and 4 P. M. which the 
Trustees had set apart for school purposes—drew his monthly salary, satisfied the 
Trustees and was satisfied with himself and his labor. He had not been long in 
the school, when the boys began to show their hatred of him in many different 
ways, and the girls, who were wont to mect Miss Dana with so much pleasure 
dropped off one after another from the school, leaving it almost entirely to the 
Teacher and a few of the older boys. There was a pond not far from where I 
stand—it is dried up now—which in winter made a delightful skating-cround for 
the boys. On a beautiful morning in December, when the wind was just cold 
enough to draw the life blood out upon the cheek—and just strong enough to 
toss a maiden’s curl—a few of the boys were enjoying themselves upon the ice, 
while the uninitiated were standing upon the bank following with their eyes the 
maneeuvres of their more skillful playmates, when suddenly, the master, who had 
been watching them trom one of my eastern windows, rushed from the school- 
room with a heavy club in his hand, darted upon the unconscious group of idlers, 
and in less time than it takes me to tell it, felled to the ground the youngest and 
fairest boy in the school. On to the ice he rushed, but was met by the skaters 
with their curled and gnarled shinny-sticks—no fear in those braye beys—horror 
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at the atrocity of the crime the master had committed, affection for the little suf- 

terer who lay bleeding upon the bank, and a consciousness of being engaged for 

once at least, in a just war against “the powers that be,” nerved their hearts and 

strengthened their hands. After a few minutes the master lay stretched upon 

the ice, badly bruised, and as senseless as the horrid club he still clutched in his 

/ Singers. Little Charley was removed to the schoolhouse—the physician was sent 

/ for—the parents were called—the neighborhood collected—but little Charley 

had passed to a land where there is no schoolhouse except the Mansion of the 
Father, and no Master save the God of Love. 

It appeared from the evidence taken at the coroner’s inquest, that the master 
on the morning of the murder, was suffering the effects of a debauch—in fact that 
he was laboring under an attack of mania a potu. 

Reader, my heart sickens when I recur to these horrible scenes in my life—I 
can not tell more—although I could relate to you tales of suffering that would 
freeze your heart. 

If you pass through a country which God has planted with beautiful trees, 
which he has endowed with a rich soil, a healthy climate—and you sce children 
crowded into a small, low-roofed log hut, called by the people a schoolhouse—when 
you see those people building expensive barns for their horses and their cows, 
and grudgiug the few shillings necessary to repair the sty to which they send 
their children; when you know that the man who digs for them the iron from 
their numerous pits, receives from them his daily dollar—that he who ploughs 
for them is able at the end of five years to buy a farm—that he who digs for them 

the ditch, and he who drives for them the singgish ox, and the well-fed horse— 
and he who feeds for them the obese swine and attends to the sleeping apart- 
ments of those interesting quadrupeds—and he who “helps” to send them into 
uonexistence—the heaven prepared for the souls of hogs—that these all receive a 
recompense for their time and labor, and that he who is expected to train the 
minds of their children for usefulness now and for happiness thro’ the long ages 
of the Mysterious THEN, expects from them only the pittance which barely sus- 
tains his animal life—when you know all this, then wonder why it is that (rod 
smiles upon that Jand—why he does not send a plague from Egypt upon those 
people. 

Thisis the reason: Once in a great while an angel in disguise unlocks the an- 
cient schoolhouse and lives and dies among these people. But not a useless life 
is hers—nor is her death forgotten. A heart-lesson she leaves among the young 
buds she has been training to climb toward Heaven—and her influence is ever 
with them—her example is building up a community of sow/-men and heart-women, 
znd for this one, God keeps back the plague. Thank Him, O, ye narrow souls 
who have filled your graveyards with untimely occupants—and your jails with 
thousands who should hold the keys of Paradise—thank Him that your are spared 
io see what is, and what may be done for those immortal minds which are to rule 
the destinies of your land, while you are doomed to a lifetime of cold, calculating 
cruel bodily toil and mental torment—thank Him, that he has made something 
with which to compare the “worm that never dicth”—your own soul’s remorse. 
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Fo-morrow 1 burn. A generation of misers is dying away around me—a new 
people are stepping into their places. The chimes of progress, have been rung 
over hill and vale until they have reached these people. To-morrow I burn. — 

‘To-morrow I burn. The decree has gone forth. It stares you in the face as 
you pass my door. The prInTEr has come to our neighborhood, and to-morrow 
—I make a bonfire. r 





[For the “ Teacher’s Journal.”] 


THE ANCIENT CLASSICS. 


In the fanciful comparison between the intellectual and vegetable world, in a 
number of the Spectator, the ancient classics are called the “Greek and Latin 
ever-greens.” The fitness of this classification appears when we consider that, 
though ages have passed since their production, they still survive, and flourish 
more and more jin the estimation of the best and most learned judges; though 
ignorance has made vigorous assaults, and a barren utilitarianism has endeavored 
to pluck them root and branch from the garden of education, they yet remain in 
perennial beauty “oaks of towering height and laurels of eternal verdure.” They 
are ever-welling fountains, at which all civilized nations have copiously slaked 
their thirst of soul. The polished modern languages seem almost like aqueducts 
to convey from them the abundant streams of knowledge which fertilize and en- 
rich the world of thought and feeling. 

The sufficiency of our language for acquiring all the scientific knowledge ne- 
cessary in the practical arts of life is undeniable, but he who would perfectly 
enjoy the glorious literature of our mother tongue, must first attend upon the in- 
structions of these masters who taught our fathers how to make that literature, 
and supplied them with a great part of the material. How often do they, who 
in their shallowness affect to despisc these dead languagee, direct the young 
scholar to the study of the English classics as far superior, and above all, far 
more useful; while they know not, or forget, that much of the delight and in- 
struction to be derived from these treasures, depends upon a previous knowledge 
of the history, mythology and poetry of the despised dead. Profound scholar 
ship certainly will never be pretended without this knowledge, but, we now con- 
sider only that moderate knowledge, which in a common course of study may be 
obtained in our colleges and academies, and which will enable the student to 
translate for himself. In acquiring this, he will store in his memory, collaterally, 
the facts of history and the fables of mythology far more securely than by a mere 
rote study of translations and compends. The length of time necessary to the 
getting of even this moderate knowledge, is a common objection—one which has 
often been answered, though it is still pertinaciously urged. 

All education has for its object the development and discipline of the powers 
of the mind, and if the end can be accomplished for the young scholar as well, 
and better, by the study of the languages than by other branches, the objection 
falls. That this is the fact, argument and experience have often proved. A dis- 
tinguished philosopher said, “The true way to gain time in education is to lose it; 
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that is, to give it up to the natural development of the faculties; not to be in haste 
to construct the edifice of knowledge, but first to prepare the materials and lay 
deep the foundations. The time that is yielded to the mind for unfolding itself 
though slowly is not lost. “Give your pupil memory, attention, judgement, 
taste; and believe, whatever his vocation in life may be, he will make more rapid 
and certain proficiency, than if you had loaded him with knowledge which his 
organs, weak and variable, and his unconfined faculties are, as yet, little able to 
bear.” The child begins with the study of language and it is adapted to all ages. 
Professor Stuart acknowledged himself more indebted to the discipline of lin- 
cuistic study than to all his other studies; and Dr. Johnson at an advanced age, 
commenced the study of a foreign language in order to satisfy himself<that his 
intellectual faculties were unimpaired. But, it may be said, the modern lan- 
guages might be studied with the same advantage, and they would be of some 
use—weinever expect to speak Latin and Greek.” ‘True, in part, but the Italian, 
the French, the Spanish and the Portuguese are lineal descendants from the 
Latin, and in order to acquire all of these no method so efficient could be adopted 
as the previous study of Latin. Franklin, at the age of twenty-seven, undertook 
to learn French, Italian and Spanish, and, after having made some progress in 
those languages applied himself to the Latin. A thorough knowledge of the 
English cannot be acquired without a’study of the classics. Facility and fluency 
in our own ianguage is the result of a proper method in the study of other tongues. 
Professor Marsh in one of his late lectures remarked that translation was the best_ 
of all exercises in our own language, except, perhaps, hours of daily speaking, 
especially extemporary translation. It was even superior to speaking in one res- 
pect, for speaking gave a man a wearisome habit of repetition and a mannerism 
of style. Men would get their pet words and expletives, which, like the refrain 
of the old singers, gave them time to think of something to say. But translation 
yave continually new ideas and new styles to be rendered. 

t is often plausibly objected that Shakspeare and Franklin were not classical 
scholars. Now if this were perfectly true, which it is not, it would not establish 
a general principle. An eloquent writer has met this point satisfactorily. “If 
such cases show the uselessness of classical studies, they show also that all sys- 
tematic education is uscless. If all that is requisite to make a great man, be to 
turn him loose upon the world in his youth, and leave him dependent on his own 
exertions, it is a wonder the world is not full of Shakspeares and Franklins. Six 
thousand years have produced but one Shakspeare, while they have produced 
thousands of good reasoners and deep thinkers.” ‘ G. 

Allentown, March, 1859. 


<= 
<=> 


GRAMMATICAL STUDY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 





Tne regular grammatical study of our language is a thing of recent origin. 
Fifty or sixty years ago, such an exercise was scarcely attempted in any of the 
schools, either in this country orin England. Of this fact we have abundant ev- 
idence both from books, and from the testimony of our venerable fathers yet living 
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How often have they presented this as an apology for their own deficiencies, and 
endeavored to excite us to greater diligence, by contrasting our opportunities with 
theirs! Is there not truth, is there not power, in the appeal? And are we not 
bound to avail ourselves of the privileges which they have provided, to build 
upon the foundations which their wisdom has laid, and to carry forward the work 
of improvement? Institutions can do nothing for us, unless the love of learning 
preside over and prevail in them. The discipline of our schools can never ap- 
proach perfection, till those who conduct, and those who frequent them, are 
strongly actuated by that disposition of mind, which gencrously aspires to all at- 
tainable excellence. 

To rouse this laudable spirit in the minds of our youth, and to satisfy its de- 
mands whenever it appears, ought to be the leading objects with those to whom 
is committed the important business of instruction. A dull teacher, wasting time 
in a school-room with a parcel of stupid or indolent boys, knows nothing of the 
satisfaction cither of doing his own duty, or of exciting others tu the performance 
of theirs. He settles down in a regular routine of humdrum exercises, dreading 
as an inconvenience even such change as proficiency in his pupils must bring on; 
and is well content to do little good for little money, in a profession which he 
honors with his services merely to escape starvation. Hie has, however, one 
merit; he pleases his patrons, and is perhaps the only man that can; for they 
must needs be of that class to whom moral restraint is tyranny, disobedience to 
teachers, as often right as wrong; and who, dreading the expense, even of a school- 
hook, always judge those things to be cheapest, which cost the least and last the 
Jongest. What such aman, or such a neivhborhood, may think ef English gram. 
mar, I shall not stop to ask. 

To the following opinion from a writer of great merit, [am inclined to afford 
room here, because it deserves refutation, and, I am persuaded, is not so well 
founded as.the generality of the doctrines with which it is presented to the pub- 
lic. “Since human knowledge is so much more extensive than the oppor- 
tunity of individuals for acquiring it, it becomes of the greatest importance so to 
economize the opportunity as to make it subservient to the acquisition of as large 
ond as valuable a portion as we can. Itis not enough to show that a given branch 
of education is useful: you must show that it is the most useful that can be se- 
lected. Remembering this, I think it would be expedient to dispense with the 
formal study of English grammar,—a proposition which I doubt not many a teach- 
er will hear with wonder and disapprobation. We learn the. grammar in order 
that we may learn English; and we learn English whether we study grammars or 


not. Hspecially we shaél acquire a competent knowledge of our own language, if 


other departments of our education were improved. . 

“A boy learns more English grammar by joining in an hour’s conversation with 
educated people, than in poring for an hour over Murray or Horne Tooke. If he 
is accustomed tu such society and to the perusal of well-written books, he will 
learn English grammar, though he never sees a word about syntax; and if he is 
not accustomed to such society and such reading, the ‘grammar books’ at a board- 
ing-school will not teach it. Men learn their own language by habit, and_not by 
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rules: and this is just what we might expect; for the grammar of a language is 
itself formed from the prevalent habits of speech and writing. A compiler of 
grammar first observes these habits, and then makes his rules: but if a person is 
himself familiar with the habits, why study the rules? I say nothing of grammar 
as a general science; because, although the philosophy of language be a valuable 
branch of human knowledge, it were idle to expect that school-boys should under- 
stand it. The objection is, to the system of attempting to teach children formal- 
ly that which they will learn practically without teaching.’—Jonatuan Dy- 
MOND: Essays on Morality, p. 195. 

This opinion, proceeding from a man who has written upon human affairs with 
so much ability and practical good sense, is perhaps entitled to as much respect 
as any that has ever been urged against the study in question. And so far as the 
objection bears upon those defective methods of instruction which experience has 
shown to be inefficient, or of little use, I am in no wise concerned to remove it. 

. The reader of this treatise will find their faults not only admitted, but to a great 
extent purposely exposed; while an attempt is here made, as well as in my earlier 
grammars, to introduce a method which it is hoped will better reach the end pro- 
posed. But it may easily be perceived that this author’s proposition to dispense 
with the formal study of English grammar is founded upon an untenable assump- 
tion. Whatever may be the advantages of those purer habits of specch, which 
the young naturally acquire from conversation with educated people, it is not 
true, that, without instruction directed to this end, they will of themselves be- 
come go well educated as to speak and write grammatically. Their language may 
indeed be comparatively accurate and genteel, because it is learned of those who 
have paid some attention to the study; but as they cannot always be preserved 
from hearing vulgar and improper phraseology, or from seeing it in books, they 
Zz cannot otherwise be guarded from improprieties of diction, than by a knowledge 
of the rules of grammar. One might easily back this position by the citation of 
some scores of faulty sentences from the pen of this very able writer himself. 
Goold Brown. 
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WHY DO WE STUDY ENGLISH GRAMMAR? 


WuaAr is the use of learning English Grammar? Is it merely to teach us te 
speak and write the English language correctly? If this is all, or the chief use 
of it, the study is a dead failure in nine cases out of ten; for no matter how 
lf correctly in theory a lad may master the principles, let him always hear it spoken 
badly and he will speak it badly too. And Ict him not know a word of grammar 
‘ and always mix with those who speak it correctly, and his ear will at once detect 
any falsely constructed sentence without knowing the why and the wherefore. 

Grammar is a science, and one of the noblest of the scienees. Speaking cor- 
rectly and grammatically is only an art. Now, it is in this art as in every other 
Many of thé@reatest practical adepts in it KUON and care very little about the 
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science; and aman may know everything about the science yet without the daily 
drill of practice he will never be an expert in the art. 

There is hardly a mother who sends her lad to school but is shocked and dis- 
appointed at the household failures of all efforts to teach her son English gram- 
mar. Sometimes she catches him in the use of sentences, the construction of 
which would seem to indicate such a complete ignorance of the very first princi- 
ples of grammar, that she fancies he has been getting no good at school; or even 
learned more bad grammar on the way, than good grammar while there. She 
expected, as she was making sacrifices to keep him at school, that he was learn- 
ing “the art of speaking the English language correctly.” She finds that he has 
only learned to speak it most villanously. And yet that same lad who speaks 
English so badly, will be minutely correct in his Latin syntax, and most exact in 
the entire theory of the structure of his sentences. But the fact is, we learn tu 
speak English by the ear and not by the theory. 

One or two of the most important considerations grow out of this. If we want 
our children to learn to use our language correctly, we must have it well spolen 
at home by ourselves and all who constitute the family. An error in grammar 
should never pass, if posible, uncorrected, in the hearing of children. If this is 
allowed, it injures the ear immediately. “The ear trieth words” says the wise 
man. It forms the habit of an incorrect and erroneous taste. Scientific criticisy: 
may correct the fault, but what we want in speaking is an intuitional, and not a 
labored precision; a spontancous correctness flowing so naturally and easily that 
it may seem as if impossible that the sentence ever could have been formed in any 
other way. Elegance and beauty can only be occasional ornaments of specch; 
but brevity, simplicity, and grammatical correctness should be so habitual as uct 
to require-a thought. To be always grammatically correct cannot be regarded as 
any remarkable excellence. But to need correction, or criticism, or the science 
of grammar in order to speak the English language should be considered a jack 
of proper home education, to be set right by correct domestic training. 

What then, is the use of the study of English grammar? Of course it is u>o- 
ful as the ultimate source and test of correctness of those who have to form the 
minds of children. The scales in a family would be of little use if the grocers 
and butchers and bakers were all perfectly honest and careful. But these scales 
occasionally detect and convict, and one conviction presents twenty similar cases 
of error. Where scales are kept handy in every house, it is astonishing how ac- 
curate and uniform all the weights and measures and quantities of a whole neigh- 
borhood of dealers will become. 

But the real use of grammar is in the-amount of deep thought it produces in 
thestudent. Grammar is not an arbitrary thing. Its principles are eternal. It 
would be well if, instead of beginning with English grammar and all the compli- 
cated idioms and arbitrary rules it unfolds, the first lessons of childhood were de- 
voted to the principles of universal grammar, or those general laws that belong 
to speech as such—to speech in all the different families of language—the Eng- 
lish, the Hebrew, the Chinese. The illustrations might of cowpse be given in 
English; but the principles on which a sentence is formed belong to the philoso- 
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phy of language and of thought as such, and teach correct and philosophical 
thinking. These principles could easily be applied, after they were once master- 
ed, to any language, and every language in turn. Then the particular and dis- 
tinctive features of each could be pointed out; and the pupil once already having 
clearly comprehended the principles that enter into the essential mode of all 
speech, would find it easy to master a new language or two for himself, and by 


himself, every year, in proportion to the facility of memory for the vocabulary of 


a new tongue. Lach language acquired would make the matter of every other 
appear more simple and easy. ‘Those who have been most successful in master- 
ing new languages, like the Cardinal who would speak thirty-five, have done it, 
more than anything else, by an intuitive method or internal perception of gram- 
mar, by which all the details at once classified themselves. The writings of Ge- 
senius evince more of the spirit of this universal grammar than any other we 
know of. 


ETERNAL JUSTICE. 





BY CHARLES MACKAY. 


THERE are few nobler poems than this. It wiil commend itself to the memory 
of millions; and prove a tonic to thousands of fainting hearts: 


The man is thought a knave or fool, 
Or bigot, plotting crime, 
Who, for the advancement of his kind, 
Is wiser than his time. ; 
For him the bemlock shall distil, . - 
For him the axe he bared, 
For him the gibbet shall be built, 
For him the stake prepared ; 
Him shall the scorn and wrath of men 
Pursue with deadly aim ; 
And malice, envy, spite and lies, 
Shall desecrate bis name. 
But truth shall conquer at the last, 
For round and round we run, f 
And ever the right comes uppermost, 
And ever is justice done. 


Pass through thy cell, old Socrates, 
Checrily, to and fro; 

Trust to the impulse of thy soul, 
And let the poison flow. 

They may shatter to the earth the lump of clay 
That holds a light divine ; 

But they cannot quench the fire of thought 
By any such deadly wine. 

They cannot blot thy spoken words 
From the memory of man; 

By all the poison ever was brew'd 
Since time its course began. 

— To-day abhorred, to-morrow adored, 

So round and round we run ; 

And ever the Truth comes uppermost, 
And ever is justice done. 
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Plod in thy cave, gray anchorite; 
Be wiser than thy peers; 

Augment the range of human power, 
And trust to coming years. 

They may call thee wizard and monk accursed, 
And load thee with dispraise ; 

Thou wert born five hundred years too soon 
For thecomfort of thy days; 

But not too soon for human kind ; 
Time hath reward in store, 

And the demon of our sires become 
The saint that we adore. 

The blind can see, the slave is lord, 
So round and round we run ; 

And ever the wrong is proved to be wrong, 
And ever is justice done. 


Keep, Galileo to thy thought, 
And nerve thy soul to bear; 

They may gloat o’er the senseless words they wring 
From the pangs of thy despair ; 

They may veil their eyes, but they cannot hide 
The sun’s meridian glow ; 

The heel of a priest may tread thee down, 
And atyrant work thee woe; 

But never a truth has been destroyed ; 
They may curse it and call it a crime 

Pervert and betray, or slander and slay 
Its teachers for a time, 

Shut the sunshine, aye shall light the sky, 
As round and round we run ; 

And the Truth shall ever come uppermost, 
And Justice shall be done. 


And live there now such men as these, 
With thoughts like great of old? 
Many have died in their misery, 
And left their thought untold ; 
And many live and are ranked as mad, 
And placed in the cold world’s ban, 
For sending their bright, far-seeing souls 
Three centuries in the van. 

They toil in penury and grief, 
Unknown, if not maligned ; 

Forlorn, forlorn, bearing the scorn 
Of the meanest of mankind ! 

But yet the world goes round and round, 
And the genial seasons run ; 

An:! ever the Truth comes uppermost, 
And ever is Justice done. 


-— 





EpvucatEe THE ARMY.—The Duke of Wellingten says, and his saying deserves 
to be written in the largest letters over the Horse Guards, and round every can- 
non’s mouth: “It is time that ignorance should cease in the British Arny.” 
And it is high time; but we hope none of our military readers will have their 
vanity wounded if we venture to put the question,—* When the aforesaid igno- 
rance ceases, how long will tne British army last?’ Is it to be expected that 
some 40,000 men will quietly walk into a field, to kill, and be killed, when they 
are ina state to reason? Depend upon it, they will not‘do it to please anybody 
And so we ery, as loudly as the Duke, “Educate the Army.’—Luglish paper. 
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PHILADELPHIA NORMAL SCHOOL. 
CANDIDATES ADMITTED. 

NAME. SCHOOL. AVERAGE. NAME. SCHOOL. AVERAGE. 

1 Emma C. Thomas,....Model...... ..66.4 23 Mary M. Moffit, ....Morris..... .61.1 
2 Clementine Pleses,...University....68.8 24 Maggie Dunn,....... Ringold..... 60.5 
3 Marian Zane,.... ...Model........ 67.2 25 Mary A. Jackson,.... Model...... «60.3 
4 SallieG. Connel,.. ..Locust str....67.7 26 Mary A. Clemens,...Hancock...... 60.2 
5 Maggie A. Smith,..... Model.... ...67.2 27 Mary A. Hayland,...Manayunk....60.2 
6 Emma J.Salada,.. ...Model........67.2 28 Marg’t R. Henderson. Zane street... .58.8 
7 Caroline Potter,...... Ringold. ....67.0 29 AddieAsb,..... .....Hancock. ..... 58.9 
8 Emilie C. Payne,... .Model....... 66.5 30 M. Pauline Durney,...... ........58.4 
9 Eliza J. Abbott,....... Monroe...... 66.2 31 Caroline Jackson,.... Northwestern. 58.6 
10 Susan Kingston,......Mt. Vernon..65.4 32 Rebecca J.Cameron,..Monroe...... 58.2 
11 Helen A. Haverstick,.Model......... 65.4 33 Amelia J. Colton,.....Newton...... 58.1 
12 Sarah Eakins,........Harrison... .65.3 34 Ella P. Hanly,....... Newton.......58.1 
3 Martha C. Griffy,..... Northwestern. 65.1 35 Josephine Q. Gore,...Jefferson ....58.0 
14 Josephine E. Reed,...J. Q.Adams...65.0 36 Martha Patton,...... ............ 57.9 
15 Viola Evans,......... University. ...64.7 37 Margaret Miller,. ....Monroe.. ...57.2 
16 Mary M.Cross,...... Model........64.6 33 Emma Curney,....... Madison.....57.1 
17 Lizzie E. Allen, . ...Morris. ..... 645 39 Mary Agnes Dunn,...Zane street...57.1 
18 Mary Birch....... ... Mt. Vernon...63.6 40 Anna M. Stuart,..... Hancock. ....56.7 
19 Mary E. Thomas,..... Jefferson..... 62.3. 41 Priscilla E. Hendel,...Morvris....... 56.7 
20 Hannah T. Caldwell,..Model...... .62.1 42 Mary E. Gill,........ Ringold .....56.2 
21 Martha Briggs,....... Hancock..... 61.2 43 Ariatta L. McCann,...Ringold......46.1 
22 Lizzie Robertson,....Model....... .61.1 44 Mary A. Cornman,....Northwestern.56.0 


Two are not reported from any school, and two are under age; making the to- 
tal who passed examination, 46. Average age of the 44 admitted, was sixteen 
years and twenty-two days. The whole number of applicants was 108; of which 
44 were admitted and 64 not admitted. 


This Philadelphia Normal School, which has been and is still increasing in pub- 
lic favor, is now presided over by Prof. Philip Creager, a gentleman well known 
in Educational circles in Philadelphia and throughout the State. It may not be 
amiss here to present a few of the questions which were given to the candidates. 
We copy from “The School and Family Journal.” [Ep. 


THEORETICAL ARITHMETIC. 


1. Define power of a number, discount, tare and brokerage. 3. If I send to my factor a 
sum to lay out for me, after reserving his commission at 3 per cent., he hus $27; what did I 
send him? 5. If I receive $57.60 for an article and gain 7 per cent., what did it cost me? 
9. If we wish a policy to cover $537 when the premium is 7 per cent., how much must the 
policy call for. 10. How many kinds of alligation are they, and define each. 


ORTHOGRAPHY AND DEFINITIONS OF WORDS. 


1. Define triphthong, proper, and improper ; dipthong, and combine in words two exam- 
ples of each. 2. Give the correct spelling for the following words; Poignancy, etiquette, 
idiosyncrasy, skillful, innumerable, crystalize, ascendency, allowable, propitiate, apoph- 
thegm. 4. Spell and define the following words: phalanx, ribaldry, saline, abstruse, pero- 
ration, buoyant, heinou@lever, equanimiiy, incongruous. 7. Divide the following compound 
words into syliables ; England, foresail, husbandman, hogshead, painstaker, sandstone, com- 
monwealth, timehonored. 9. If the Orthography of the following words be incorrect, cor- 
rect them, and give all the rules for their correction: Impliing, distiller, comelyer, dutyful, 
traveling. 

GEOGRAPHY, 


1. Describe two large rivers flowing into the Black Sea, and draw a map of the Crimea,mak- 
ing it three inches from the eastern to the western extremity. 5, Name all the States and 
‘{crcitories within the limits of our Union whose western bounliry is formed wholly or partly 
by a mountain range? 7. Describe the exact position of Lucknow, Agra, Delhi, Punjaub, 
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iinr what have each of these places been recently distinguished? 9. What are the Capitals 
atthe Bay State,the Granite State, the Keystone State, and the Old Dominion? Why did 
‘they receive tkese names? 10. Where are the Hartz Mountains, Lake Zurrah, Strait of La 
Maire, Isthmug of Kraw, and the Sound of Jura? 


GRAMMAR. 


9. Arrange the following lines, as Iambic Pentametre, and punctuate them.:—Wuar are 
«pug jaz but preams and what our nopgs but goodly shadows in the summer clouds rnzrn’s 
-m@t Gwyn Chat blows but Bears with it some rainbow promise not 2 moment flies but puts 
ite sickle in the field of life and mows its thousands with their joys and cares tis but as yes- 
tenfay stxcr in yon star wuicu now I view the Chaldce shepherd gazed in the mid watch on- 
«sxawant and disposed the twinkling posts as fancy gave THem shape. 10. Purse the words 
wederlined in the above passage, namely: What, dreams, hopes, there’s, wind, bears, since, 
wixich, observant, them. 

. ARITHMETIC. 

1. ‘80 per cent. of a note that I paid for goods is gain, but I am obliged to sell that note at 
.. Giscountofil5 per cent. What doI gain per cent. on my goods? 4. If « man has §00 
soedds of-sugar for which he paid 6 1-4 cents per pound, how much of that which cost him 
-4 +2: cents per pound must be mixed with it, that he may sell the mixture at 6 1-4 cents per 
sueead,.and gain 10 per cent? 9. [ wish to obtain $2000 from a bank. For what sum must 
4 giva.my7 note, payable in 5 months, the rate of discount being 6 per cent; three days of 

_gemec. 10. Extract the square root of 67956, plus 80, divided by—1-2x4; three decimal 
plasec. 
HISTORY. 

t. Name five battles of 1781. 2 Whiat three ministers were sent to France during the 
aissinistration of John Adams; what was their mission, and how were they received? 6. 
Wat Spanish adventurer first travelled through the Southern States? When and where 
‘5i he die? §. What act of open hostility, committed in the harbor of Newport, in 1772, 
-eucited the indignation of the British ministry? 10. Was General Washington ever wound- 
-s&¢ [fso, when and where ? 

‘The facility with which the majority of these difficult questions were an- 
-swered, shows the candidates to have gained great proficiency in their studies, 

aad may he taken as an carnest of their future usefulness in the high sphere in 


which they desire to labor. 


PHILOLOGY. 





BY PROFESSOR C. C. FELTON, OF MARVARD COLLEGE. 


Mucn wit has been expended in ridiculing the pursuit of the philologist. But 
axae philosophy regards every manifestation of mind, whether in the forms of 
Lomemage, the creations of poetry, the abstractions of scicnec, or the godlike gift 
-¢€.eratory, as worthy of its study. The mind, the essential and immortal part of 
-atan, is not to be contemned in any one of its thousand-fold aspects and operations. 
-Among the most curious and subtile of these operations, the process unfolded 
Sy the development of speech may fairly be classed. This gift, so universal, so 
indispensable, like the air we breathe, is scarecly valued beeause its loss is rarely 
‘vat. But let us reflect a moment upon its infinite importance, and we cannot, 
with anything like the spirit of true philosophy, scorn its study as a puerile 
«wad trifling object. That power, by which all other powers are guided and fash- 
isacd—by which ail emotions are described—by which all the ‘playful efforts of 
Sumey are made distinct to the perceptions of others—by which, more than by all 
‘vex powers besides, the erdations of genius are illustrated—and language, the in- 
-@ument of that power, the most ingenious and finished of all instruments—can 
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it, indeed, be so small, so contemptible, as to fix justly upon those engaged in its 
‘study the scornful epithets of “word-weighers” and gerund-grinders? Language 
opens a wide and curious field to the observation of those whose pursuits lead 
them to trace the intricate phenomena of intellect. The great difficulty in study- 
ing the philosophy of mind arises from the impalpable nature of the objects to be 
scanned in that study. Language is one of the modes, and a most essential one, 
by which the operations of intellect are distinctly made visible. In studying 
language, therefore, we are in fact studying mind, through the agency of its most 
purely intellectual instrument. In mastering language, we not only attain the 
power of wiclding this most efficient instrument, but we make ourselves familiar 
with the results, and we comprehend the compass of those gifts which make us 
feel that we are “fearfully and wonderfully made.” Such pursuits can have no 
other tendency than to strengthen and elevate the mind, and prerare it conse- 
quently, toact with energy, dignity and success, upon the various objects presen- 
ted to it in life. 

But it is said, the student of language is employed about words to the neglect 
of things. I cannot help calling such reasoning, or rather such assertions, for it 
is not reasoning, poor unmeaning cant. Wasting time upon words to the neglect 
of things! Are not words, realities? Have they not a separate, an independent 
existence? Nay, more; have they not a power to stir up the soul, to sway na- 
tions even, such as no other thinys ever possessed or ever can possess? Did not 
the words of Demothenes carry more dread to the heart of Philip than the arms 
of Athens and the fortresses of her tributary cities? Have not the words of 
Homer touched the hearts and roused the imaginations of myriads, many centu 
ries since the walls of Troy and the armaments of Greece perished from the face 
of the earth, and the site of Priam’s capital was lost from the memories of men? 

¢ is true that the trifling and quibbling of some philologists give a plausible air 
to the objections raised against these studies. But would you condemn the 
mathematics, because one votary of the science declared his contempt for Para- 
dise Lost—a work which proved no truth by a chain of geometrical or algebraic ° 
reasoning? Would you reject geclogy, because an enthusiast values a stone, ap- 
parently worthless, more than a splendid product of imagination? Wouid you 
shut your mind against the beautiful science of botany, because you have seen 
one so absorbed in its study that he would expend more anxious care in rearing 
a puny hot-house plant, than in alleviating sorrow or saving life? Are you pre- 
pared to throw away the hopes of religion, because a few bigots, attaching an 
overstrained importance to trifles, make it appear absurd, and strip it of almost 
every attribute that can command your respect? Analogy, I am aware, is not 
argument; but the same kind of reasoning, which is aimed at philological studies, 
might be aimed with equal success against every science we value, every truth 
we hold sacred. 
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ORIGINAL LETTER OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


In the Cottonian Library, Vespasian, F. III, is preserved a letter written by 
(Jueen Elizabeth (then Princess) to her sister Queen Mary. It appears, by this 
epistle, that Mary had desired to have her picture; and in gratifying the wishes 
of majesty, Elizabeth accompanies the present with the following elaborate letter. 
It bears no date of the year in which it was written; but her place of residence 
is marked to be at Hatfield. There she had retired to enjoy the silent pleasures 
of a studious life, and to be distant from the dangerous politics of the time- 
When Mary died, Elizabeth was at Hatfield; the letter must have been written 
shortly before this cireumstance took place. She was at the time of its compo- 
sition in habitual intercourse with the most excellent writers of antiquity; her 
letter displays this in every part of it; it is pelished and repolished. It has also 
the merit of now being first published. —D’ Jsraelé. 

LETTER. 

‘Like as the riche man that dayly gathereth riches to riches, and to one bag 
of money layeth a greate sort til it come to infinit, so me thinkes, your Maiestie 
not beinge suffised with many benefits and gentilnes shewed to me afore this 
time, dothe now inerease them by askinge and desiring wher you may bid and 
commaunde, requiring 2 thinge not worthy the desiringe for it selfe, but made 
worthy for your highness request. My pictur I mene, in wiche if the inward 
good mynde towarde your grace might as wel be declared as the outwarde face 
and countenance shal he seen, I wold not heue taried the comandement but pre- 
vent it, nor haue bine the ine aunt but the first to offer it. For the face, I 
graunt, I mite wel blusche to offer, but the mynde I shal neur be ashamed to 
present. For thogth from the grace of the pictur, the coulers may fade by time, 
may giue by wether, may be spotted by chance, yet the other nor time with her 
swift winges shal ouertake, nor the mistie cloudes with their loweringes may 
darken, nor chance with her slipery fote may overthrow. Of this althogth yet 
the profe could not be greate because the occassions hathe bine but smal, notwith- 
standinge as a dog hathe a day, so may I perchane haue time to declare it in 
dides wher now I do write them but in wordes. And further I shall most hum- 
bly beseche your Maicstic that whan you shal loke on my pictur you wil witsafe 
to thinke that as you haue but the outwarde shadow of the body afore you, so my 
inward minde wischeth, that the body itselfe wer oftener in your presence; how- 
beit bicause bothe my so beinge I thinke coulde do your Maiestie litel pleasure 
thogth my selfe great good, and againe bicause I se as yet not the time agreing 
thereunto, I shal lerne to folow this sainge of Orace, Feras non culpes quod vitari 
non potest. And thus I wil (troblinge your Maiestie I fere) ende with my most 
humble thankes, besechinge God longe to prescrue you to his honor, to your cofort, 
to the realmes profit, and to my joy. From Hatfilde this 1 day of May. 

Your Maiesties most humble Sistar and Seruante. 
ELIZABETH. 
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HYPOTHESES OF THE ANTEDILUVIAN WORLD, &¢.— Continued. 


BUFFON’S THEORY. 

M. De Burron begins his theory by attempting to prove that this world, 
which we inhabit, is nothing more than the ruins of a world. “The surface of 
this immense globe, (says he) exhibits to our observation, heights, depths, plains, 
seas, marshes, rivers, caverns, gulphs, voleanoes; and on a cursory view, we can 
discover in the disposition of these objects, neither order nor regularity. If we 
penetrate into the bowels of the earth, we find metals, minerals, stone, bituwens, 
ind matter of every kind, placed, as it were, by mere acci- 


sands, earths, waters, : 
Upon a nearer and more attentive in- 


dent, and without any apparent design. 
spection, we discover sunk mountains, caverns filled up, shattered rocks, whole 
countries swallowed up, new islands emerged from the ocean, heavy substances 
placed above light ones, hard bodies enclosed within soit bodies: in a word, we 
find matter in every form, dry and humid, warm and cold, solid and brittle, 
blended in a chaos of confusion, which can be compared to nothing but a heap of 
rubbish, or the ruins of a world.” In examining the bottom of the sea, he ob- 
serves, that we perceive it to be equally irregular as the surface of the dry land. 
We discover hills and valleys, plains and hollows, rocks and earths of every kind; 
we discover, likewise, that islands are nothing but the summits of vast mountains, 
whose foundations are buried in the ocean. We find other mountains whose 
tops are nearly on a level with the surface of the water; and rapid currents which 
run contrary to the general movements; these, like rivers, never exceed their na- 
tural limits. The bottom of the ocean and shelving sides of xocks produce plen- 
tiful crops of plants of many different species: its soil is composed of sand, gravel, 
rocks, and shells; in some places it is fine clay, in others, a compact earth: and 
in general, the bottom of the sea has an exact resemblance to the dry land which 
we inhabit. In short, Buffon supposed that the dry land was formerly the bot- 
tom of the sea: he says, morcover, that it is impossible that the shells and marine 
substances which we find at an immense depth in the earth, and even in rocks 
and marble, should have been the effects of the deluge: for the waters could not 
overturn, and dissolve the whole surface of the earth, to the greatest depths. 
The earth must, therefore, have been originally much softer than it now is, and 
that it is has acquired its present solidity by the continual action of gravity, and 
consequently, the earth is much less subject to change now than formerly. 

With regard to the original formation of the carth and all the planets in our 
system, he supposes that they were detached from the sun all at once by a mighty 
stroke of a comet; not in the form of globes, but in the form of torrents; the mo- 
tion of the foremost particles being accelerated by those which immediately fol- 
lowed, and the attraction of the foremost particles would accelerate the motion of 
the hindmost; and that the acceleration produced by one or both of these causes 
might be such as would necessarily change the original motion arising from the 
impulse of the comet; anda motion might result similar to that which takes place 


in the planets. The revolution of the primary planets on their axcs, he accounts 
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for from the obliquity of the original stroke, impressed by the comet—“TIt is 
therefore evident, says he, that the earth assumed its figure when in a melted 
state; and to pursue our theory, 1t is natural to think that the earth, when it 
issued from the sun, had no other form but that of a torrent of melted and in- 
flamed matter; that this torrent, by the mutual attraction of its parts, took on a 
globular figure, which its diurnal motion changed intoa spheroid: that when the 
earth cooled, the vapors which were expanded like the tail of a comet, gradually 
condensed, and fell down in the form of water upon the surface, depositing at 
the same time a slimy substance mixed with sulphur and salts; part of which 
was carried by the motion of the waters into the perpendicular fissures of the 
strata, and produced metals; and the rest remained on the surface, and gave rise 
to the vegetable mould which abounds in different places, the organization of 
which is not obvious to our senses. 

Thus the interior parts of the globe were originally composed of vitrified mat- 
ter. Above this vitrified matter were placed those bodies which the fire had re- 
duced to the smallest particles, as sands, which are only portions of glass; and 
above these pumice-stones and the scoriz of melted matter, which produced the 
different clays. The whole was covered with water to the depth of 500 or 600 
feet which originated from the condensation of vapors when the earth began to 
cool. This water deposited a stratum of mud, mixed with all those matters 
which are capable of being sublimed or exhaled by fire; and the air was formed 
of.the most subtile vapors, which, from their levity, rese above tlie water. 

Such was the condition of the earth when the tides, the winds, and the heat 
of the sun began to introduce changes on its surface. The diurnal motion of the 
earth, and that of the tides, elevated the waters in the equatorial regions, and 
necessarily transported thither great quantities of’ slime, clay, and sand; and by 
thus elevating those parts of the earth, they perhaps sunk those under the poles 
about two leagues, or a 230th part of the whole; for the waters would easily re- 
duce into powder, pumice-stones, and other spongy parts of the vitrified matter 
upon the surface, and by this means excavate some places and elevate others, 
which, in time, would produce islands and continents, and all those inequalities 
on the surface, which are more considerable towards the cquator than--tawards 
the poles.” 





[From the Page Monthly.] 
THE ORIGIN OF THE LYCEUM SYSTEM. 


~, 
. 


More than 300 years before the era commenced by the birth of Christ, a party 
of old Greek philosophers assembled in a small building, under the shadow of 
the great temple of Appollo at Athens. They brought with them their robes of 
office, their huge volumes, their precepts and their pupils. Among these phil- 
osophers was the fumous Aristotle, and the aged warrior historian’ Xenophon, and 
Piato, the still more illustrious propounder of abstruse, and illustrator of reeondite 
doctrines. Among the pupils was the youth Alerander of Macedon, whose 
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acute father had sent him to the country which he was preparing to conqncr;, 
not only that he might be versed in the scholastic acquirements of that grezé,. 
powerful and enlightened nation; but that the vast intellect of the young schelax 
night take in the manners and the customs, the desires and dislikes of the im 
habitants, enter into their feelings and pursuits, inflame them with descriptise: 
of the power and warlike paraphernalia of his father’s court; and thus smatte- 
with the dagger of dissatisfaction, the thousands whom he contemplated to de- 
stroy afterwards by the sword of war. 

These vast thoughts scarcely entered at that time into the ideas of the younz 
pupil, aud still less into the minds of his bearded masters. They met for the: 
purpose of forming a confederation of learning, which by its diversity and intes 
est, might arouse the pleasures of the intellect, as well as its labors. In the sha- 
dy orange groves which surrounded the great temple of the god of war, and 
connected it with their own more humble edifice, they sought to mingle the 
grandeur of art with the beauty of nature; to impregnate the perfumed airs af 
the oriental garden with the more elaborate and more practical excellences a! 
Herodotus and Solon. Their association was called a Lyceum. It was the great 
original from which all the various subsequent confederations of learning, schoots. 
academies and colleges, clubs and societies of all kinds for the instruction and 
amusement of its members, have been patterned. The title which was at firs: 
applied only to those peculiar institutions in which pupils are prepared for cole 
giate courses and professorships, has gradually been extended and diversified, w- 
til all bodies met for intellectual amusement are either called clubs or lyceuzms.. 
In modern times, especially by political bodies, they have been frequently style. 
clubs. 

During the middle ages, these institutions were turned partially into schools st 
divinity, theology and war. Immediately after the Reformation, the kingdom of 
England became the most powerful nation in Europe, and early in the 16th een 
tury, the formation of clubs became popular. That they were frequented by. 
many persons for the sake of the good beer and roast beef which were served up, 
does not conceal from us the fact that fhey were sought by the wise and grest. 
That a great man may very much love a good dinner, is no more to be wondered 
at, than that the locomotive of greater speed will consume the largest amount of 
coal. Of this, however, we are certain, that from the accession of Elizabeth to 
the accession of George the third, a period of two hundred years, the coffee- 
houses and inns of London and Edinburg were the resort of all the great men of 
the nation. They were immortalized by Shakspeare, Wicherley, Congreve, Bex 
Johnson, Dryden, Addison, Steele, Johnson, Pope and Goldsmith,—in short, by; 
all who-have rendered the history of British literature valuable or honorable. 
The aristocratic lovers of literature and patrons of authors, thought it a privilege 
to be allowed a membership of these literary clubs. Burke, Johnson, Sir f.. 
Reynolds, Garrick and Goldsmith, were the founders of a. club at St. dames 
coffee House, at which the latter was treated with that ridicule which his hek& 
of conversational powers always received. From this, says Lord Macaulay, ox3-- 
ginated Goldsmith’s poem called “Retaliation.” 
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The carlicst opinions of these bodies were always obtained, concerning all the 
acts of the House of Lords, and all the speeches of the House of Commons, and 
owing to this they became more and more frequented by the members of these 
august bodies, and gradually took the semblance of political cabals. 

As the more purely intellectual fecling was now transplanted from England, it 
became more deeply rooted in Germany, among the students of Gottingen, Vienna, 
Xxe., more thorough and abstruse, even at this day than Cambridge or Oxford; 
und the bearded students met to discuss, over their meerschaums, American 
wealth, French republicanism and German literature and music. In Germany, 
indeed, at a much earlier date than this, even the mercantile community had 
seen the benefits arising from a combination of interests, both for enterprise and 
protection, and adopted the Lyceum plan in the confederation of the Z/anse Toures, 
In religious bodies, too, when any schisms took place, they were decided by dele- 
gates collected from different places, of which the councils of Nice and Trent 
were most prominent. But these had gradually fallen from their ancient power 
and extent, and had now wholly ceased. The German club, however, still flour- 
ished in great splendor, and exists in many cities at the present day. At the 
breaking out of the French Revolution, however, its interests and many of its 
members were transferred to the cafes and seeret cellars of Paris. Into these dens 
crowded all the outlawed, all the dissatisfied and turbulent of the population, and 
the Girondists and Jacobins, two blood-thirsty and powerful clubs, thus formed, 
became the terror of all royalists throughout the empire. In 1793 they over- 
threw the government and beheaded the king and many members of the royal 
fimily. In 1795 they defeated the defenders of the new Constitution, and Na- 
poleon and Fouche combined, never succeeded in entirely cradicating them. 

At the present day the chief’ prosperity of the Lyceum system, takes place in 
our own country. It has been for us to fill our citics with copies of the Athenian 
Architecture, and our courts with many of the laws of Athenian jurisprudence, 
it only remained to finish our classics, by drawing around us the garments of the 
Aristotelean and Pythagorcan schools. All honor to young America, in that she 
has been the first to turn from the new theories, which are futile, to the old 
which are immutable; honor this equally as great as her still more unquestioned 
zlory of seizing upon the practically new and useful in commerce, agriculture and 
manufactures, and rejecting the practically old and absurd. 

In a recapitulation of the foregoing data, four distinct facts are worthy of no- 
tice:—That the Lyceum institution is ancient; that it has been commemorated 
by the patronage of the greatest of scholars and ot wits; that it has attached to 
its circle the most atrocicus scoundrels in the world, and that in questions of re- 
. ligious disputes, involving vast interests, its decision has been honored. And 
) from these circumstances we gather the popularity and dignity of its standing in 

@ 
the eyes of the world. 
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PRACLICAL EDUCATION. 


Wut is it? What do those persons mean who are always talking about a 
Practical Education; insisting that our schools are deficient, and urging us to be 
more practical? Do they mean that it should have more reference to the actual 
business pursuits of life—to the parts which pupils are probably to act, and the 
positions they are to occupy? Could we, in this respect, be more practical than 
wenoware? Yet this is precisely what they mean. Parents direct the so-called 
education of their children, with a view to business wants, and business prosper- 
ity, as if that were all of life, and that vould thus be gained. Having determined 
what special knowledge will be most called in requisition, in the pursuits to which 
they are destined, they urge its inculcation as if this alone would insure success 
How often does the parent ask the teacher, of what use this or that study will be 
to the child in this or that kind of business!) He wishes to invest nothing in 
this direction, that does not promise tangible returns in dollars and cents. He 
would have his boy read, and write, and cast accounts: he would have him, 
perhaps, know something of geography, of grammar and of book-keeping, for 
these he may in some wayneed. But he is destined to the farm, the counting 
house or the mechanic’s shop, and these are all sufficient. Why spend time and 
money, for what, perchance, will never be needed? Or, perhaps, if the boy is 
intended for a profession, a learned profession, of what use is Greek or astronomy 
to the tyro in law; or what will geometry or natural theology avail the student of 
medicine; or of what advantage to the theologian, are natural history and political 
economy? And the teacher, too often, in his simplicity, or love of place, or of 


accommodation, accepts this kind of interrogative argument as conclusive, and 


sets about to give his pupils a practical education in accordance with these views, 
and of course gives a practical education likely to fail in practical results. And 
it does fail.. And yet, from the same lips which urged thig suicidal course, never 
tracing effect to cause, and too scldom gaining wisdom from observation, is pealed 
forth again in impatient tones— be more practical.” The truih is, we have too 


much of this Practical Education in our schools. In fact, between the anxiety: 


of the parent to have inculcated, and of the teacher to inculeate practical eaTning, 
education is left entirely out of the account. We strive to stuff with specific 
knowledge, but do not, except by accident, develop mind. We teach facts, and 
show how they may be applied to certain uses, but do not generate independent 
thought. This kind of specific learning may be, nay is, necessary in business 
life. But in the Primary school it should be sought, and used, rather as a means 
for intellectual growth, not as an end to be attained, beyond which there is noth- 
ing to be desired. The aim of the school, and hence of the teacher, should be, 
to make self reliant thinkers; to so train pupils, that they can confidently enter 
the field of research alone; that, trusting to the power of self directed thought, 
they can grapple with the truths of scicnce without the teacher’s aid; thus en- 
larging the mind, furnishing it with increased knowledge, and giving it increased 
capacity for more. This is true Practical Education; the kind of education we 
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need; the kind of education we must have if we would see the day, when tvo 
or three shall not do all the thinking for a neighborhood or a town. Is it an 





swered, that this can not be attained in our schools as now organized. With all 
due deference, it can; or, at most, with a little change in the present organiza- 
tion; but not as now conducted. Employ the time now wasted on the fogyisms 
of grammar, the useless details of geography, the absurd prolixities of arithmetic, 
the committal of senseless names and dates from so called histories, whose very 
soul has been torn out for this special use, to better purposes. Is it asked what? 
Give words a meaning. Cultivate language as the instrument and vehicle of 
thought. Children cannot think without language; and this must be acquired. 
Let them, if practical, learn another language than their own, as. the readiest 
means of learning their own. At least, give them an extensive and accurate 
knowledge of words. They will then have the instruments of thought, which 
they can use, both in examining the expressed thoughts of others, and in express- 
ing their own. This done, and the practical studies are no longer dry and irk- 
some and unintelligible. The mind thus prepared, acquires with pleasure, be- 
cause with comparative ease. We haye to-day in our school a boy of eleven 
years, whose knowledge of words has been cultivated, until recently, almost to the 
exclusion of everything else, except what was incidental thereto, outstripping 
with the utmost case boys of fifteen in these practical studies. He reads his 
author and sees thoughts: others see words. They read the signs. He reads 
their meaning. 

Fellow teachers, look at this matter a little, for it is one in which you should 
have a deep interest. Either the truth is here, or it is somewhere else. We 
take our pupils over the same subjects, term after term; it may be year after 
year, and yet they comprehend them but imperfectly. They pass from under 
our instruction, and go to the “battle of life” thus illy prepared. They have no 
love for.study or for books. The signs of thought they do not comprehend.— 
The instruments of thought—words—the keys of knowledge, they do not pos- 
sess; and hence, must be content to let others do much of their thinking for them. 
Should this be so? If not, how much of the fault is ours? Think, determine, 
act.—N. Y. Teacher. 9 





DIRECTORS AND INSTITUTES. 


TEACHING is now regarded by all well informed and thinking men, as a learned 
Profession ;—meaning thereby, an avocation which, in preparing for it, requires 
a physical, intellectual and moral training, and which has also assigned to it in the 
affairs of life a sphere of duty, different from those of all other avocations. There 
is no longer any doubt on this point. With us, the law requires not only a cer- 
tain amount of general learning but also of professional skill, to entitle any one to 
the charge of the very lowest class of school, and a corresponding increase of 
learning and skill in every higher grade. The community, too, recognizes the 
soundness of this law by exercising its reserved right of grumbling, whenever the 
teacher in charge of a school is not fully up to the professional standard fixed by 
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the law. Directors, also, by their agent, the County Superintendent, exact, and, 
before the creation of that office, by their own examination sought to secure, this 


_ same standard of professional skill. And, finally, Teachers themselves feel and 


recognize the righteousness of this call upon them, and strive by every means in 
their power, to prepare to meet it. 

Being thus a learned profession, not only in its nature and functions, but by 
the requirements of law and the community, it has_its rights as such; which 
rights each of its members unquestionably possesses. 

It is not the purpose of this article to enumerate all the rights of a learned 
profession, or even of the one under consideration. But there is one of them to 
which especial reference is now intended. It is the right of professional im- 
provement. 

At the commencement of this-article, it was intimated, that a learned profes- 
sion—and the same may be said of every profession, trade, occupation, or calling 
—is to be specially prepared for, because it has its own special duties to perform 
in society. It is now not merely intimated, but asserted, that the converse of 
this proposition is true, viz: that inasmuch as it is the right of society to have 
certain duties performed by every learned or other profession, it becomes, hence, 
the viyht as well as the duty of that profession, to take all necessary measures, 
and to enjoy all proper opportunities to prepare itself for the fit discharge of the 
duties thus imposed. Short of the full recognition of these relative rights and 
duties, there can be neither fitness or honor in the profession itself, nor benefit 
or safety to the community. The very object for which the profession exists and 
acts, will othewise be defeated. The patient, injured in his health by the igno- 
rance of the physician, or the client, in his property by that of the lawyer, has 
his just cause of action for damages; while the ignorant or inefficient divine is 
soon without a congregation. Thus much for previous professicnal preparation. 
So also in regard to the duty of continued professional improvement. Who ever 
thinks of denying the right—nay, who does not admit the imperativeness of the 
duty—in all the professions just named, to attend all associations and meetings 

calculated to promote their standing and knowledge? The patient, or the client, 
or the parishioner, never thinks of such denial. 

Why should the teacher be put on different ground? Nay, why should not 
the right and the duty be more fully admitted and enforced in his case, than in 
that of any other learned profession,—for are his wants in this respect not more 
pressing than any? and is not the efficient discharge of his duty, at least as es- 
sential to the well-being of society? 

These remarks have been occasioned by information, that the common school 
Directors of the borough of Allentown, in Lehigh county, have not only refused 
to grant their teachers the time to attend_an Institute (proposed to be) called by 
the Superintendent of that county; but that they have expressly forbidden them 


to attend. 

Now we jnost respectfully, but plainly, give the opinion, based on the nature 
of the duties to be performed by teachers, and of the relation between them and 
their Directors, that this is a violation of the rights of the teachers, as well as of 
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the directors’ own duties to the public. The Teachers’ Institute is one of the 
constituted means for the teacher’s professional improvement; recognized by the 
whole profession; sanctioned by the indisputable proof of most beneficial results; 
and enjoined by the official head of the common school system in the State. To 
prevent attendance on it, is therefore to deprive the teacher of one of the recog- 
nized means of preparation for his duties. 

We further give the advice, which can be justified and maintained before any 
court in the State, that all teachers thus placed, should attend the Institute called 
by their County Superintendent; with the understanding, always, that they shall, 
at the end of the term, make up the time thus cccupied. Many directors, it is 
true, allow the time; but as this is a matter of discretion, it should not be in- 
sisted on. 

This is the first instance of the kind we have heard of in the whole State; and 
as the position of the Board in question,—being at the county seat,—imay have 
the effect of retarding the school movement in a county already somewhat back- 
ward, the propriety of speaking plainly on the subject seemed obvious.—Lnn'a 
School Journal. 





EDITORIAL MISCELLANY. 


Encouracinc.—T., of Chester county, Pa., says he is resolved that every 
teacher whom he meets, if not already a subscriber shall send in his dol- 
lar for a year’s subscription to the Teacher’s Journal. We trust that 
many others will form similar good resolutions. Our Journal is gaining every 
day in popular favor. The Superintendent of Susquehanna county, Pa., 
writes. “We wish to obtain 100 or 150 subscribers for you in this county. 


Your Journal is very popular so far—those who have seen it, likeit.” Mr. Glad- | 


win, Publishing agent for the “Connecticut Common School Journal,” writes to 
us: “We would like to have your Journal in the hands of all our Teachers.” 
Chas. Northend, author of the “Teacher and Parent,” says: “Iam much pleased 
with your Journal—I wish you success in your efforts, and hope that your very 
earnest and very just appeal to the Teachers will be duly felt and regarded.” 
Fer further testimonials refer to the cover. 

To all those who have turned aside from their every day duties to shake hands 
with a stranger and to welcome him to their homes, and to speak well of him to 
friends—we desire to return our thanks—amid the incessant toil of a Teaching 
Kditor’s life, these tekens of appreciation are doubly dear to us. ‘They denote 
that an interest in Educational life and prospects is awake, and that the 
efforts of one of the youngest workers in the cause are worthy the notice of those who 
have been for years in harness and bid fair to draw well for years longer without 
kicking the traces. We arc tired of making promises—but—as soon as our pre- 
sent stock of paper is exhausted our readers shall have a better looking Journal. 

We had almost forgotten to tell our friends that we are alone in the publication 
of the Journal. We purchased Brother Haines’ share some weeks ago. 
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Prescorr, THE Histor1AN.—The Salem (Mass.) Register says: “We have 
heard that the accident which deprived Prescott of the use of one eye, and sub- 
sequently so impaired the power of vision in the other, was occasioned by a blow 
from a crust of bread thrown across the room by a fellow-student in Commons 
Hall, near the close of his college career. This seeming calamity changed the 
whole current of his life, which he intended to devote to legal pursuits, and final- 
ly led him into that brilliant career as a historian, in which he has achieved a 
world-renowned honor for himself and his country.” 

GREENWOOD SEMINARY.—This Institution is located at Mileville, Columbia 
county, Pa. Wm. Burgess the principal is, we believe, Superintendent of schools 
in Columbia county. The number of students attending this Seminary is 106. 

Connected with the Seminary is “The Greenwood Literary Association,” (of 
which we have the honor to call ourself an honorary member, thanks to the So- 
ciety for the same,) which we noticed in our last issue. Success to you in what- 
ever good work you may engage. 

kar Sovunovuaqut has fallen! Geffrard is now President of the Jndependent Re- 
public of Hayti. The revolution was bloodless. Soulouque has escaped from the 
Island and placed himself under British protection. He was born a slave on a 
coffee plantation, rose to the rank of General in the revolutionary army of 1791, 
was elected President of the Republic in 1847, and two years later was proclaim- 
ed Emperor. He had become very unpopular for his cruelty, avarice, and love 
of personal agerandizement. President Geffrard is about 50 years old, nearly 
black, and very popular in his manners. 

kes Morris CotTon, Boston, has on hand Wim. B. Fowle’s full series of school- 
books, consisting of “The Teachers’ Institute, or Hints to Teachers,” “Human 
Physiology and Anatomy,” “The Bible Reader,” “The Primary Reader,” “The 
Companion to Spelling-books,’ “The Common School Grammar,” “The French 
Accidence,” “French Fables,” “The French First Class Book,’ “The Child’s 
Arithmetic,” “The Hundred Dialogues,” “Parlor Dramas,” “The Mind and 
Heart,” “The Common School Journal,” (bound in vols.,) “Outline Maps,” 
“Common School Geography” and “ Massachusetts Geography.” 

Ba" WE must apologize to Mr. Hickock our worthy Superintendent for our 
neglect to notice his kind remembrance of us in the shape of Public Documents, 
&e., ke. We are indebted to him for the School Laws of the State, Reports of 
Superintentendent for the years ’56,’57 and ’58, as well as fora very fine copy of 
“Pennsylvania Architecture.” 

ka@y°Tue American School Institute, 346 Broadway, N. Y., 1s “a medium 
through which school Proprietors and Principals may be supplied with compe- 
tent Teachers, in any and every department of Education, and Teachers may be 
introduced to such positions as they may be qualified to fill.” It is a medium 
through which s¢hools may be supplied with Teachers and pupils, and pupils 
with Teachers and Schools. 

se Prof. WM. C. Bonn of Harvard College, died on the 28th January, aged 
70 years. He held the position of Director of the Astronomical Observatory for 
some years. His son succeeds him. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Smitu, WoopMAN & Co., publishers of the “Educational Herald” and “ Musi- 
cal Monthly,” and the originators of the “American School Institute,” have sent 
us a copy of the Key to Johnson’s Philosophical charts, containing a full set of 
the charts on a small scale. Mr. Johnson was induced to prepare these by the 
fact that in teaching the Science of Natural Philosophy without apparatus or any 
subsitute for it he labored under great disadvantages; the study was dry and irk- 
some to his pupils, they failed to take an interest in it—and of course he could 
not work with the same spirit as if he were prepared with helps. These charts 
(ten in number) are each 54 by 51 inches—well bound and strongly mounted on 
cloth and rollers. They are printed on black ground with white ‘lines—most of 
the drawings being well colored so as to render them distinct to the eye. The 
Key and Charts are not intended to do away with the text-book. Any good work 
on Philosophy may be used with them. They are simply aids both to Teacher 
and pupil. We notice that the price of the charts has been reduced from $15 
to $12. Simith, Woodman & Co., 316 Broadway, N. Y., are the present publishers. 

“SYNTHESIS is a combination of letters to form syllables and words, and words 
to form sentences.” 

Situ’s Synruesis of the English sentence is a little work which (after a few 
improvements have been made) will eventually take the place of all the text- 
books on the subject of English Grammar now used in our best schools. “It is 
not filled with a mass of unintelligible words. The sentence and the phrase are 
introduced and carefully explained before much attention is paid to the classiti- 
cation of words. This certainly is the natural order. We wish to teach a boy 
the art of ship-building. We take him where he sees masts, jibs, yards, blocks, 
deck-timber, keels and bowsprits scattered around him. We teach him the use 
of each separately—and then set him to building a ship! This is the way Eng- 
lish Grammar is taught in the majority of schools. Words, words, worps form 
the sum and substance of what the pupil learns. We eontend that not one out 
of one hundred children who study English Grammar, knows anything of the USE 
of the study. How many TEAcuEns speak the language correctly? How many 
TEACHERS are qualified to teach Grammar? As long as Smith is placed by ig- 
norant directors in the hands of ignorant and indolent teachers just so long will 
he children under their charge remain (as far as language is concerned) in astatet 
of semi-barbarism. We should like to see the experiment tried, of banishing the 
Grammar from the school-room for one year. In licu of the Grammar lesson, 
which formerly occupied a half hour’s time, let Teacher and pupil engage in con- 
versation. Leta critic be appointed to notice errors, or allow the class to correct. 
Let the Teacher be as ignorant of Grammar as he may, he must know when 
every-day phrases are used correctly. Let these errors made by pupils and by 
Teachers be corrécted by all. 

But this is not the place for a sermon. Teachers, when we think of the untold 
treasures of our noble language—whea we think of the fact that a uation retro- 
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grades with the debasement of language and progresses with its improvement— 
when we think that a child’s mind develops in proportion to the means which 
it possesses of clearly communicating its ideas—and when we know that Teach- 
ers reject these treasures of language as useless—that they are satisfied with their 
mispronunciation, their miserably constructed sentences, and (as an enevitable conse- 
quence) their bad spelling—and that pupils of brilliant minds who may per- 
haps, one day be the Teachers of the next generation, instead of being taught 
that “what is worth doing at all, is worth doing well,” are allowed to use this most 
beautiful and useful gift as if God had not made it—when we know these things 
and think a great many more—we feel like sermonizing. 

Send to Ivison & Phinney, 48 and 50 Walker street, N. Y., for a copy of Sill’s 
Synthesis and a parsing book. It will well repay you. But remember that the 
Look is not able to teach your pupils to speak and write the English language 
correctly—unless you set the example. 

We should like to say much more of this book, but must defer our remarks.— 
Mr. Sill has rejected mood. He says “If any teacher is inclined to bewail the 
disappearance of mood from the modifications of the verb, let him answer to his 
own satisfaction the following questions: What real grammatical difference exists 
between the verbs in the following examples? “TI go,” “If I go,” “John go.”’— 
Are not. the peculiar forms of verbs used in interregative sentences and in nega- 
tion, more deserving of a separate mode classification than these? Had the word 
never been transplanted from the Latin grammar would you have discovered any 
necessity for introducing it? What real use does the introduction of it subserve 
that cannot be more easily accomplished otherwise ?” 

The art of communicating thought has been and is too much neglected in our 
schools. While we find hundreds of pupils who can demonstrate almost any 
problem in Geometry, solve any example in Mental Arithmetic, how few are there 
who read well—who speak well—who, in short are able to communicate their 
thoughts to others—or convey to an audience the thoughts of a standard author? 

We have received from C. M, Saxon, 25 Park Row, New York, “Putnam’s Elo- 
cution and Oratory,” a work which for simplicity of style, and taste in the arrange- 
ment of material has no equal. We unhesitatingly recommend it to the careful 
attention of those who desire to teach Elocution in classes. It is a beautifully 
bound and printed work, well filled with choice articles from the pens of orators, 
poets and statesmen. We have but one fiult to find with the book; the author 

has drawn too freely upon Fanny Fern, Dow, jr., Anonymous (whose name alone 
is a guarantee of a heterogencous mass of badly written papers which should not 
be placed in the hands of children) and some others of the same stamp—all of 
whose writings have a tendency to create a taste for namby-pamby literature of 
the Doesticks kind. But the judicious teacher has it in his power to cultivate a 
different taste. We suppose that Mr. Putnam felt obliged to select that which 
would please a//—forgetting perhaps, that in the school-room the literary taste of 
the MAN is formed, and that this taste will have its influence hereafter. 

Several Books and Periodicals remian to be noticed in our nest. 
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H. COWPERTHWAIT &CO., 


BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS, 
609 CHESTNUT, AND 608 AND 610 CARPENTER STREETS, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Respectfully invite the attention of Teachers and School-Officers to the fol- . 
lowing 


NEW AND VALUABLE SCHOOL BOUKS. 


Warren's New Series of Geographies, 


The following books are comprised in this series—namcely : 
WARREN’S PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, 
WARREN’S COMMON SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY, 
WARREN’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 





This serics forms a complete geographical course, adapted to the various stages 
of progress of the different classes of all our schools. 

In all the books of this series, the Maps and descriptive text are in the same 
volume. The Maps and Engravings are of the very hiyhest order of excellence. 

The Primary Geography is designed for beginners. It contains a brief de- 
scription of the different countries of the earth, and is illustrated by twenty beau- 
tiful colored Maps. Copies of the Primary Geography for examination, wilt be 
sent by mail, postage paid, on the reccipt of twenty-four cents. 

The Common School Geography is especially intended for the use of the 
Grammar-Scheols of our cities and towns, and of the Common-schools in the 
country districts. It contains a description of all the countries upon the globe, 
and is illustrated by very superior Copper-plate and Electrotyped Maps. 

The Physical Geography is a most admirable book for Colleges, Academies, 
Seminaries and High Schools. The entire work is compriscd in one Volume, 
Royal Quarto, of 92 pages. It is printed on fine white paper, in an open clear 
type—is magnificently illustrated by many fine Wood Engravings, nearly all of 
which are from original designs, and by twenty Electrotyped and Copper-plate 
Maps and Charts, drawn expressly for the work. The Copper-plate Maps are 
beautifully colored, and in all cases the Maps and Questions pertaining to them 
are on the same page, or on pages opposite to each other, so that in no instance 
have the leaves to be turned to find the answer to a question. Copies of either 
the Common-school, or Physical Geography will be sent by mail for examination 
postage paid on receipt of 60 cents, which may be remitted in postage stamps. | 
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BLUMER, LEISENRING & CO; 


Publishers Booksellers and Stationers, 
NO. 19 EAST HAMILTON STR., ALLENTOWN, PA. 


N EXTENSIVE assortment of School, ellen. and his tiasiiiis Books 
always on hand. Teachers and-others are invited to call and examine our 
stock. Blanks always on hand or made to order. Publishers of the 


Allentown Friedens—Bate, 


CIRCULATION G,OOoOoO. 


(NDOUCEMENTS 


‘ a" HU. @) EE @e ec 
The PUBLISHER of The TEACHER’S JOURNAL, thankful for the 
encouragement which has been given to the enterprise, offers the 
following INDUCEMENTS to parties who wish to Club 


“together for the purpose of taking the 
JOURNAL: 


To the individual who will send us $12 and 12 names we will forward an 
extra copy of the Journal for 1 year. 
To the person sending $25 and 25 names, a copy of Goold Brown’s Grammar 
of English Grammars. 
To the person sending us $38 and 38 names, a copy of Webster’s Unabridged 
Dictionary and a copy of the Journal for one year. 
To the person sending $50 and 50 names,.a copy of Webster’s Unabridged 
Dictionary and any two or three dollar periodical published in the Union. 
Or the ation will be furnished to Clubs of 18 for $12 
“ 3 “ 98 «& 25 
“ “ “ 56 “ 48 
“« & 64100 “ 85 
These are positively | the lowest rates at which we can furnish the Journal. 





TO THOSE WHO ADVERTISE; IN ADDITION 
to our SUBSCRIBERS among the Teaching Fraternity, we send the Journal 


to School-Directors, Clergymen, Lawyers, Physicians and to many Booksellers 
in different parts of the Union, As an ADVERTISING MEDIUM, the Jour- 
nal may be found yseful to those who are engaged in publishing School, Law, 
Medical and Miscellaneous books, as well gs to those who manufacture SCHOOL 
APPARATUS, &c., &c, SEE OUR TERMS, 


TO TEACHERS OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
AND ACADEMIES, ovr Journal will present an excellent ops 
portunity to make their Institutions Known. 

TO TEACHERS IN WANT OF SCHOOLS, and SCHOOLS IN 
WANT OF TEACHERS,—wo offer a pago of tho Journal gratis. They must 
state their wants as definitely as possible and wo will always do what we ean to 
aid them. 











THE BEST AND MOST POPULAR 
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Published in this Country. 


CHOOL DIRECTORS AND TEACHERS are respectfully invited to ex- 
amine the annexed list of School Books, the merits of which are known 
and acknowledged by the most eminent Educators in America, and they are 


MORE USED. THAN ANY OTHERS. 


SANDERS’ SERIES OF READERS, consisting of Primer, Speller—First, 
Second, Third, Fourth, Fifth, High School and Young Ladies’ Readers, and 
Sanders’ New Speaker, elegantly printed, beautifully illustrated, substantially 
bound, and sold at lower prices than any other Scries of Readers. Two mil- 
lion copies are sold per annum. 


BROOKS’ NORMAL MENTAL ARITHMETIC—An entire new work, which 
has atonce assumed an extraordinary popularity, and is liked by every one who 
sees it. 


_ MONTIETH & McNALLY’S serics of Geographies. New editions and ex- 
exceedingly popular. 


PELTON’S OUTLINE MAPS.~-These superb Maps are now adopted in almost 
every school of note in the Union where geography is taught, and 


HAVE NO EQUALS. 


Physical Geography has been introduecd upon the Hemisphere Maps, all ita 
details having been so managed as to present a most gorgeous appearance, while 
_ they do not interfere in the least with each other, or the subjects usually shown 
upon Maps. | 

A new Map of the United States has also been substituted, including the 
whole of North America, from Labrador to the Isthmus. 

1. Physical and Political Map of the Western Hemisphere, 7 feet by 7 fect, 
2. Physical and Political Map of the Eastern Hemisphere, 7 feet by 7 feet, 
3. Map of the United States, British Provinces, Mexico, Cen- 


tral America, and the West India Islands, 7 feet by 7 fect, 
4. Map of Europe, 6 feet by 7 feet, 
5. Map of Asia, 6 feet by 7 feet, 
6. Map of South America and Africa, 6 feet by 7 fect. 


OUTLINE MAP QO} PENNSYLVANIA, colored in Counties. 
Several new works arc in preparation which will be duly announced. 
A complete stock of School Books published in this and other cities, constant- 
ly on hand, together with Miscellaneous Books and Stationary. 
SOWER, BARNES & CO., 
37 North Third St., Philadelphia. 








